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VENT of the week at 1000 
North Dearborn—the ar- 
rival of the very attractive 
new Swedish edition of Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
Several years ag2, Mr. Johan 
Hansson, heed of Bokforlaget 
Nawur och Kultur, leading edu- 


cational publishing house of Stockholm, 


came to Chicago to discuss with the 
president of F. E. Compton and Company 
the purchase of the Swedish rights for 
the publication of the encyclopedia. He 


took a set beck to Stockholm—had it read. 


by his editors. 

The ficer report which cams: back was 
that while theyliked the Compron style 
“of presentation—dlso its pictorial features 


—they had concluded that the work 


would not be accepted by the educators 
of Sweden. Swedish schools, Mr. Hans- 
gon wrote, otill employed the formal 
method of presenting information—Swed- 
ish textbooks were not illustrated—it was 
not considered correct to make learning 
In spite of this first decision, the idea 
of publishing Compton's persisted in Mr. 
Hansson’s mind, and a year later he be- 
gan editorial work preliminary to the pub- 
lication of the encyclopedie..which was 
admittedly an innovation. 


I have before me 2 sheaf of 
reviews of the new work taken 
from Swedish magazines, writ- 
ten by leading editors, literary 
critics, and librarians. What a 
joyful surprise to Mr. Hansson 
to find that all these reviewers 
ae praised most highly those quali- 

ties in the new encyclopedia which he 
feared they might not accept! The trend 
sof the reviews can even be analyzed by 
one not knowing Swedish, for such 
phrases as “ny typ” and illustrerede” 
appeer in every one of them. Translated, 
these comments are still more unmisrak- 
ably favorable: “Unique”—“Compiled in 
@ manner that has awakened vast interest 
in other countries but hitherto not prac- 
ticed in Sweden”—“Outstanding for its 
reading and attractive appearance” — 
“More accurately written and more at- 
ttactively Hlustrated than any other en 
cyclopedia that has come out in Sweden” 
—aend as a grand finale, Dean Aif Ahlberg 
writes: “Knowledge will be brought to 
us without the colorless stiff explanations 
as.in ordinary encyclopedias.” 

This new Swedish edition is the third 
of the foreign editions. The English edi- 
tion was published in 1923. In 1927 the 
Italian edition was published. LL. 
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Secondary School Library 
and Librarian Standards’ 


By A. Pu.D., Librarian, 


Brooklyn Preparatory School 


That there was a time when schools 
had no libraries and that there was a 
time later when libraries were dusty, un- 
frequented crannies does seem strange to 
us. Yet, true it is, because not always 
was the library as it is today, the heart 
of the school. A period existed when 
students depended for information and 
instruction upon the notes of the instruc- 
tor or the class text book. How times 
have changed! If you doubt it, look into 
the modern school library. It is a cheer- 
ful room, its shelves filled with brightly- 
bound books of all subjects to inform, to 
interest, to amuse. Its ample chairs and 
large tables are being used by students of 
the school who seem to be reading for 
pleasure or, with seriousness, writing the 
results of their researches in the number- 
less reference volumes. Some are scan- 
ning the bulletin boards, others viewing 
the picture collections, still others run- 
ning their gaze over the red and blue and 
brown divisions of atlases or maps. Beau- 
tiful pictures and classic sculpture look 
down from the walls and the tops of book 
cases. An atmosphere of quiet and yet 
one of serious business is apparent as stu- 
dents tip-toe about, taking and replacing 
books, looking at this picture, reading that 
book review, examining the bright colored 
jacket of the latest book, picking up an 
issue of a favorite magazine. 
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When you start to explain it to your- 
self soon you realize that the library is 
the workshop of the entire school, the 
chief laboratory used by all the students 
for all their interests. 

To quote the Very Reverend Vladimir 
Ledochowski, Father General of that 
world scattered educational system of the 
Jesuits: “The library is the criterion of 
the school’s scholarship.” Thus has he 
given his view of the modern school, de- 
claring in other words, that, without a 
library, a school worthy of the name is 
unable to exist. Taking for granted that 
you agree with me that the library is the 
heart and soul of the modern school, the 
progressive school, the school which aims 
at the development and preparation of its 
pupils for actual and future environment, 
let us consider what good library stand- 
ards are and what standards should be 
those of good librarians. 

If the school library is the living room 
of the school and the true center of its 
activities, the school principal should 
realize the importance of the work of the 
library, should support it and champion 
it, should make it an integral and integrat- 
ing part of the school organization. In 
planning his program he should plan for 
instruction in the use of books, for the 


1 Paper presented to the High School Libraries Round 
Table at the Kansas City Convention, June 17, 1938. 
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direction of leisure reading and for the 
fostering of informational reading. All 
of this means that he must have a li- 
brarian from whom he can demand 
much. His librarian should have thor- 
ough professional training and a deep 
scholarship and a broad culture, a knowl- 
edge of books and a knowledge of the 
psychology of children, a comprehension 
of teaching methods and of the school 
curriculum. He should be able to or- 
ganize the library and to create interest 
in pupils and in teachers. He should give 
sympathetic aid in the direction of pupil 
study and activities and he should stimu- 
late and encourage free reading. He 
should be able to supply materials needed 
and to instruct children in the use of the 
library. 

Joy Elmer Morgan, the editor of the 
Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, has said: “The possibilities of 
education through independent reading 
are now so vast that to expect a teacher 
loaded with other responsibilities, to be 
familiar with all the great realm of print 
is too much. The heart of the school li- 
brary is the librarian with a rich knowl- 
edge of children, with special training in 
the organization of library materials, but 
more especially with a mastery of the 
printed materials which the school is ex- 
pected to use. One of the cardinal mis- 
takes of the library movement has been 
to emphasize books rather than service.” 


In a similar vein A. F. Harman, former 
Superintendent, Alabama Department of 
Education, writes: “The school library 
has a definite contribution to make in our 
educational program. The extent of this 
contribution depends largely on the train- 
ing and competency of the person charged 
with the responsibility of the administra- 
tion of the library.” 
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Anna Clark Kennedy, Senior Super- 
visor of School Libraries, New York State 
Education Department, has prepared an 
interesting brochure on what the school 
library is: 

“The School Library is a Service Agency. 
It functions to further the school’s objec- 
tives. It has no distinct subject matter, 
but provides materials for all subjects and 
all interests of pupils and teachers. It 
becomes increasingly effective as teachers 
and pupils learn to use its resources and 
employ its services for their work and 
play purposes. Through the library, books 
are distributed to individuals, groups and 
classes. They are sent freely to class 
rooms, laboratories, shops and study cen- 
ters—wherever they will be used. From 
all parts of the school, pupils, teachers, 
committees, classes, individuals go to the 
library to use books, magazines, pictures, 
and maps; to find facts and illustrative 
materials; to read. 


“A Teaching Agency. The school li- 
brary has a positive, active teaching func- 
tion. It suggests the reading of books 
which might otherwise be unknown or 
neglected. It supplies materials for de 
veloping and expanding interests. It 
stimulates new interests. Through its 
reference tools, indexes, bibliographies, 
and catalogs, the realms of information 
and knowledge may be explored. The li- 
brary cooperates with other agencies of 
instruction in helping pupils learn how 
to use books and libraries, how to find in- 
formation, how to study. By its bulletins 
and exhibits, by its posters, direction 
sheets, and guides, by its appearance and 
atmosphere, the library teaches informally 
and encourages learning. By its intro- 
duction to the public library, it suggests 
the lifetime use of reading to further any 
interest or experience. The beauty, order 


and quiet of the library, the efficiency of 
its organization, the appeal of its books 
invite reading, make study attractive, 
carry on and increase the enthusiasm, 
zeal, or motive started within its own 
walls or in the classroom, assembly, shop, 
laboratory or gymnasium. 

“A Book Center. The school library 
is a book center. In it the books and ma- 
terials to satisfy the interests and to meet 
the needs of the pupils and teachers of 
the school are organized, cataloged, 
shelved or filed, and displayed so as to 
be easily found and used. 


“A Reading Center. The school library 
is a reading center, a place for enjoying 
books, for investigating problems, for 
study; for using all sorts of printed ma- 
terials — clippings, pamphlets, pictures, 
maps and magazines. The physical fea- 
tures of the room—particularly the pro- 
visions for lighting, for seating, for venti- 
lation and for regulating temperature— 
make the reader comfortable and facili- 
tate reading and study. The school li- 
brarian — skilled in bringing books and 
people together, understanding school 
needs and prepared to cope with school 
problems, ready to utilize the results of 
the school’s testing program, quick in 
discovering reading difficulties and in 
finding aid for dealing with them; alert 
to improve the conditions for study and 
to help individuals improve their study 
habits, effective in relating books to the 
happenings of the world and the interests 
of the world to books—is so subtle a guide 
and leader that the reader is almost un- 
aware of his services. The school librar- 
ian makes the library a reading room, a 
book laboratory, a work center for the 
entire school. 


“The Children. It is evident that chil- 
dren and young people who are learning 
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to read and those who, knowing how to 
read, are reading to enjoy and use books 
are the first essentials of an active school 
library. 


“The Teachers. Next in importance 
come their teachers. Before a school li- 
brary can perform all of its services, the 
teachers must know its resources and 
realize how its work leads to and develops 
from their work. Teachers who share 
their enthusiasm for books share with the 
librarian the work of reading guidance. 
Teachers who teach with and through 
the library are enriching and extending 
interests, making school work vital, and 
helping their pupils gain worth-while 
skill in acquiring information and using 
the tools of scholarship. 


“The Administration. Before a school 
library can function effectively—in fact 
before a really adequate school library is 
provided—the superintendent, the prin- 
cipal and the librarian must understand 
its purposes and recognize to some extent 
what it can do for the school. The super- 
intendent can interpret the library to the 
Board of Education and to the commun- 
ity only when he knows its importance. 
And on his interpretation depends the 
financial support essential for the library’s 
existence and growth. 


“The Principal must know what he can 
and should expect from the library in 
order to provide properly for its function- 
ing in the school. Just as the library’s 
objectives are limited or extended by the 
school’s objectives, so is the administra- 
tion of the library largely determined by 
the principal’s plan for its use. His atti- 
tude and his work with pupils, teachers, 
and librarians is of the greatest import- 
ance in enabling the school library to 
flourish or in restricting its usefulness. 
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“The Librarian, the book collection 
and the library quarters are three im- 
mediate essentials — the factors without 
which a school library does not exist. 
The librarian is the most important single 
factor not only because the selection, or- 
ganization and use of the book collection 
and the administration and teaching pro- 
gram of the library are dependent on his 
work, but also because the understanding 
of the superintendent and principal, the 
cooperation of teachers, the enthusiasm 
of pupils are due largely to the librarian’s 
vision of the library and his ability to 
make school library ideals practical, tan- 
gible, and significant realities.” 

In New York State to receive a pro- 
visional certificate for school library serv- 
ice there is required, “The completion of 
an approved four-year curriculum lead- 
ing to the baccalaureate degree . . . in- 
cluding or followed by 18 semester hours 
credit in education and 36 semester hours 
credit in library science. Definite courses 
in Bibliography, Library Administration, 
Nature and Function of Libraries, Guid- 
ance in Reading, and History of Books 
and Printing. To receive a permanent 
certificate there is required the comple- 
tion of 30 further semester hours”. In 
other words, in New York State the 
school librarian is, in the future, not only 
to equal but to excel the classroom 
teacher in background and specialization. 

By state law every school of over 50 
pupils is required to establish and main- 
tain a school library and to employ a head 
school librarian. A school below 700 
registration may have a part time librar- 
ian, but one having 700 to 1000 pupils 
must have a full time librarian. A full 
time assistant librarian. must be employed 
for each additional 1000 pupils. 
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The book collection in secondary 
schools, according to New York require. 
ments, should consist of books approved 
as satisfactory for (1) supplementing the 
curriculum, (2) reference and general in- 
formation, (3) appreciation, and (4) 
pleasure reading. The book collection of 
a school in which the average daily at- 
tendance is 500 should contain about 
3000 approved titles. It is estimated that 
after a good basic book collection has been 
built up, the expenditure for books of 
$1.00 a year for each pupil will keep the 
library in condition by (1) replacing worn 
and out of date materials, (2) supplying 
books for changes in curriculum, and (3) 
adding important new books as they are 
published. 


Records, required as essential by the 
state, are: accession record, periodical 
check list, shelf-list, dictionary catalog, 
charging system, inventory, circulation, 
reading room attendance, plan of library 
instruction, records of library finances— 
as budget and itemized expenditures. 


Artificially imposed standards are a 
necessary element in our contemporary 
culture. The library and the librarian 
must submit to them, but they have been 
and they are a cause of amelioration of 
library activity and of librarian service. 
Much of the past inadequacy or even the 
non-existence of the school library has 
been due to the lack of these standards. 
A sincere recognition of their value for 
advancement must be a part of our li 
brary consciousness. We must make it 
our primary endeavor in Catholic library 
circles to maintain the highest standards 
and thus make our libraries inferior to 
none and eventually superior to all. 


A Book Club in Every Parish’ 


By Rev. JosepH A. WAGNER, Director, 


Cathedral Book Club, Chicago 


A library fulfills its reason for existence 
only in direct proportion to the number 
of persons who read the books contained 
in the library, absorb the ideas contained 
in those books, and carry out those ideas 
in their daily lives. A Catholic Book 
Club is a means to that end. The pur- 
pose of a Book Club is to bring good books 
to the attention of our literary Catholics, 
to arouse an interest in these books, to 
stimulate a desire to read these books, 
and thus bridge the gap between the book 
and the reader. That is the end for 
which we are striving in the Cathedral 
Book Club of Chicago. 

We are trying to do a positive work, by 
interesting Catholics in wholesome read- 
ing. Many Catholics consider the Church 
in a purely negative role of condemning 
bad books. Today I think we should 
rather emphasize the positive side. Like 
the Legion of Decency in the field of the 
motion picture, we should have not mere- 
ly a Class C for books that should be 
condemned, but a Class A for books 
which we can conscientiously recommend 
to our Catholic readers. For this reason, 
as a general rule we do not condemn bad 
books, but try to interest our members in 
good books. 

The Cathedral Book Club meets once 
a month from September to May. The 
program of the meetings generally runs 
as follows: We open the meeting with a 


prayer and invocation of St. John Bosco, 
the patron saint of the Book Club. We 
felt the need of a modern saint, one who 
appreciated the power of the press and 
used it to good advantage in his work, 
and we found such a saint in Don Bosco. 


Next year we intend to conduct a series 
of talks at the beginning of each meeting 
for ten or fifteen minutes on the Book of 
Books—the Bible. To many of our Cath- 
olics the Bible is a closed book. If we 
can introduce them to the many modern 
Catholic studies of the Bible, to the many 
excellent lives of Christ by Goodier, 
Mauriac, O’Brien, and others, to Knox’s 
abridgment of the Bible, to The layman’s 
New Testament by Pope, etc., I think we 
can undo much of the harm wrought by 
the Reformation. By a too vigorous con- 
demnation of the orthodox Protestant 
position of the Bible alone, we sometimes 
lend weight to the assertions of Protes- 
tants that we are opposed to the Bible. 
We don’t hate the Bible, but we do neg- 
lect it. We hope to remedy this condi- 
tion by this series on the Bible. That 
Catholics are interested in the Bible when 
it is presented to them was demonstrated 
when we reviewed Mauriac’s Life of Jesus. 
We hope to increase this interest during 
the next year. 


1 A synopsis of an address given before the Library Service 
to Catholic Readers Round Table at the Catholic Library 
Association Convention, Kansas City, June 14, 1938. 
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We usually limit the number of books 
to be reviewed to one or at the most two. 
Some book clubs have three reviewers for 
each book, treating the three phases of 
the book—the author, the plot, and the 
criticism. We usually have only one 
speaker for each book, who covers all 
three phases in the course of the review. 
In totaling up the various types of books 
reviewed during the past two years, we 
found that biographies predominated. 
Fourteen biographies were reviewed, six 
novels, three collections of essays, and two 
miscellaneous programs were included. 

After the review we always have an 
open forum. Questions concerning the 
book reviewed or other books or subjects 
are invited. When the book is of a con- 
troversial nature, as Belloc’s The crisis of 
civilization, or when there is some ques- 
tion of the Catholicity of the book or au- 
thor, we usually have quite an interesting 
discussion. The questions range from the 
respective merits of Fascism and Com- 
munism to the Irish contribution to civili- 
zation. 

What is the average attendance at the 
meetings of the Cathedral Book Club? 
It began with less than thirty, and at 
times has reached as high as two hundred 
and fifty. The members come from luxu- 
rious “Gold Coast” apartments, shabby 
tenements, and middle-class homes. They 
come not merely from the parish, but 
from all over the city. All ages are rep- 
resented, from young students to septu- 
agenarians. The majority are women, 
though men are beginning to show an 
interest in the meetings. 

Publicity is obtained from announce- 
ments in the New World, the diocesan 
newspaper, and notices in the parish bul- 
letin. Letters or postcards are sent out 
before each meeting to all regular mem- 
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bers. Publicity is responsible in a large 
degree for the growth in membership. A 
high percentage of the original members 
come back regularly to succeeding meet. 
ings. 

How is the Cathedral Book Club 
financed? The Rector of the Cathedral, 
Monsignor Morrison, has allotted a de 
finite time and place in the parish as- 
sembly hall for the Book Club. This 
obviates considerable expense. Reviewers 
are drawn mainly from members, who 
volunteer their services. Practically the 
only expense is postage for notices. This 
is met from the proceeds of a card party 
held once a year. No admission charge 
is made for attendance at the meetings. 


An interesting feature of the Cathedral 
Book Club is the display of current Cath- 
olic books made by a local Catholic book 
store. We do not sell or rent books di- 
rectly, because of our proximity to several 
Catholic book stores, which are run on a 
business basis, and can give far better 
service than we could hope to give on a 
purely volunteer basis. 


The results attained are of course diffi- 
cult to tabulate. We feel that the Book 
Club has given many Catholics their 
first real acquaintance with Catholic 
books and magazines. It has likewise 
given them the Catholic viewpoint on 
current secular books. It has led a few at 
least to buy and study Catholic books 
rather than waste their time on trash. We 
hope that it has fulfilled at least partially 
the purpose outlined at the beginning of 
the article—to bring good books to the 
attention of our literary Catholics, to 
arouse an interest in these books, to stimu- 
late a desire to read these books, and thus 
bridge the gap between the book and the 
reader. 

(Concluded on page 128) 


Catholic Book Publishing 


in the United States 
(Continued from April, 1938) 


By SisTER Mary STEPHANA CAVANAUGH, O.P. 


Alexander Brodie, David Doyle, An- 
thony Finley, S. S. Blocquerst, Augustine 
Fagan, and Daniel Dougherty were con- 
temporaries of Mathew Carey. Each 
added at least one Catholic imprint to 
the slowly growing list of Catholic books. 
All except Blocquerst were Irish or of 
Irish extraction. The difficulty of obtain- 
ing adequate returns on Catholic publica- 
tions caused, no doubt, their withdrawal 
from the field of Catholic publishing. 


Another contemporary of Carey, whose 
contribution to the Catholic reading pub- 
lic was as great, although he gained far 
less secular fame, was Bernard Dornin. 
Like Carey, Bernard Dornin, a native of 
Dublin, left Ireland in consequence of his 
political opinions. He came to America 
in 1803, and established himself as a 
bookseller, first in New York, later in 
Baltimore and Philadelphia.» At least as 
early as January 1804, he was in corre- 
spondence with Carey. Their letters, 
dated from January 11, 1804 to August 8, 
1808, are reprinted in the Records of the 
American Catholic Historical Society of 
Philadelphia.2* These letters are chiefly 
concerned with orders and requests for 
exchanges. Dornin acted as agent in some 
of Carey’s New York transactions and 
Carey forwarded Dornin’s orders to the 


23 Joseph M. Finotti, Bibliographia Catholica Americana 
(New York: Catholic Publication House, 1872), 8-9. 

24 American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, 
Records, IX(1898), 473-80; X(1899), 102-6. 
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mid-western clergy. There is nothing in 
the letters to indicate that the two men 
had been friends in Ireland, but it is pos- 
sible that Dornin had been recommended 
to Carey by Irish or American friends. 
Some idea of the volume of Dornin’s busi- 
ness in New York may be gathered from 
one letter in which he ordered one hun- 
dred copies of the Bible, presumably the 
Bible of 1805, twelve copies to be bound; 
and one hundred copies of the school 
Bible.> Dornin soon found his work as a 
bookseller drawing him into the publish- 
ing business) A New Testament pub- 
lished in 1805 bears his name in the im- 
print in conjunction with others. The 
expense and risk of the venture was 
shared. In 1807, his name appears again 
in the imprints of W. J. McNevin’s Pieces 
of Irish History, and Charles Walmsley’s 
General History of the Christian Church 

. . , and in 1808, he published Bos- 
suet’s Exposition of the Doctrine of the 
Catholic Church in Matters of Contro- 
versy, Fletcher’s Reflections on the Spirit 
of Religious Controversy, The Following 
of Christ, Pious Guide to Prayer and De- 
votion, and Practical Reflections for Every 
Day of the Year. In 1809, Dornin moved 
to Baltimore where until 1816 he con- 
tinued to add new titles to his Roman 
Catholic Library as well as to reprint 
some of his earlier publications. Some of 


25 Ibid. X(1899, 102. 
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the Baltimore works of particular interest 
were catechisms in French and in Eng- 
lish, the continuation of the Ordo from 
1811-15; and St. Francis de Sales’ Intro- 
duction to a Devout Life. From 1817 to 
1823 Dornin’s publications were issued in 
Philadelphia. He added a considerable 
number of new titles to his list, among 
them, Baudron’s Elevation of the Soul to 
God ..., Baker’s Devout Communicant, 
and Thomas of Jesus’ Sufferings of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in two volumes. Dornin 
apparently withdrew from _ publishing 
about 1823, as no imprints of his bearing 
a later date have been found. There have 
been found thirty-two titles of books bear- 
ing his imprint, exclusive of pamphlets, 
cheap catechisms and items of that nature 
which made up the bulk of his publish- 
ing activity. Dornin’s publishing effort 
seems small today. It was, however, the 


largest single contribution that a Catholic 


publisher had yet made. 


Nothing is known of Dornin’s life after 
1823. His son, in a letter to the Reverend 
J. M. Finotti,?6 stated that after his father 
retired from business, he moved to Ohio 
where he died in 1836. His zeal in the 
service of the Church was marked. He 
enjoyed the warm friendship of Arch- 
bishop Carroll and his successors, includ- 
ing Archbishop Kenrick. He has been 
praised, and justly so, as the first truly 
Catholic publisher. 


Just as Carey and Dornin were retiring 
from the field of publishing, another Irish 
immigrant took up the work. Eugene 
Cummiskey”’ was born in County Tyrone 
in 1792 and came to the United States at 
the age of eighteen, probably through the 


26 Finotti, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 

27 Information concerning Cummiskey unless otherwise 
stated is from: American Catholic Historical Society of 
Philadelphia, Records, XXVII(1916), 150-56. 
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counsel of his brother, the Reverend 
James Cummiskey, a prominent clergy- 
man, exercising his ministry in the states 
of Pennsylvania and New York. Young 
Cummiskey learned the printing trade in 
Philadelphia. It has not been discovered 
who was his master. He went into busi- 
ness for himself about 1820. He attempted 
no ambitious project until late in 1823 
when he advertised in the National Ga 
zette, December 22, that he was pub- 
lishing an octavo edition of the Douai 
Bible in twenty parts at twenty-five cents 
each, or bound for five dollars, and a 
quarto edition in forty parts at twenty- 
five cents each, or bound for ten dol- 
lars. These editions were published with 
the imprint date of 1824 and were suc- 
ceeded by a folio Bible in 1825. The 
folio Bible followed the text of the Rev- 
erend George Leo Haydock, an Eng- 
lish priest and Biblical scholar. It has 
been called Haydock’s grand folio. Cath- 
olic authorities agreed that it was the 
most superb Catholic Bible published in 
the United States. John Gilmary Shea 
says of it,?8 

“Eugene Cummiskey’s edition of Hay- 
dock’s Bible (1825), folio and nobly 
printed, was an enterprise that astonishes 
us even now... It showed the native 
tendency of a communion that in type or 
stone looks for long years—multos annos, 

. and is in a style of typography that 
puts the secular press to blush.” 


Although the taste of American Catholics 
today is not for a Bible in folio, extrava- 
gantly illustrated, it represented at that 
time the flowering of the artistic and 
spiritual side of the Catholic people, re- 
cently released from poverty and political 
disabilities to decent living conditions. 


28 John D. G. Shea, “Catholic literature in the United 
States,”’ Metropolitan (Baltimore), II(1854), 72-73. 


The folio Bible sold for thirty-five dol- 
lars.22  Cummiskey’s press issued many 
editions of the Bible in sizes ranging from 
pocket size to folio. He published also 
a variety of prayer books; the first Roman 
missal, in sexdecimo, for the use of the 
laity; and reissued some of the titles of 
earlier Catholic publishers. 


Cummiskey tried to raise the level of 
taste of the Catholic reading public. His 
publications were marked by superior lay- 
out, typography, and paper; also, by rela- 
tively higher prices. This Irish immigrant 
had not been greatly favored with educa- 
tional opportunities. He was, however, a 
man of superior intellectual and artistic 
attainments. His faith was the refining 
influence of his life and the inspiration of 
his artistry. Eugene Cummiskey died in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, June 9, 
1860, and was succeeded by his son and 
namesake. 

M. Fithian, at one time publisher of 
The Catholic Herald of Philadelphia, was 
also the publisher of a number of Cath- 
olic works between the years 1842 and 
1844. Numerous references were made 
to his publications, in the form of book 
notices or advertisements, in the Catholic 
press of the period, but none of his im- 
prints were available for examination. 
The details of his life, even his given 
name, have remained hidden. 

Henry McGrath published some Cath- 
olic works between 1840 and 1860, but 
none of his imprints have been available 
for examination. 

William J. Cunningham and Peter F. 
Cunningham were brothers; they evi- 
dently did not work together but Peter F. 
Cunningham presumably succeeded to 


29 Truth teller (New York), I(April 16, 1825), 24. 
30 American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, 
Records, XXII(1911), 159. 
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William’s business as the imprints re- 
viewed in the Catholic press are credited 
to William J. Cunningham till 1849, after 
that date to Peter F. Cunningham. An 
imprint of Peter F. Cunningham & Son, 
bearing the date, 1887, indicates that busi- 
ness was carried on by this firm for over 
forty years. The work of these publishers, 
in all probability, supplied a local need for 
inexpensive Catholic publications, such 
as were required by the Catholic school 
children of Philadelphia. 

Very little Catholic publishing was done 
in the small towns of Pennsylvania, but a 
few imprints have been found for Lan- 
caster, Ebensburg and Pittsburgh. Joseph 
Ehrenfried,*! a native of Mayence, Ger- 
many, came to America in 1783. He is 
said to have studied for the priesthood, 
but later lost the faith and became a 
member of the New Jerusalem Church in 
Lancaster. His descendants returned to 
the Catholic faith. Ehrenfried published 
a German edition of the Catholic text of 
the Following of Christ in 1810 and pro- 
jected a German edition of the New 
Testament. So far as can be learned this 
project was never carried out. He also 
published Abbé Barruel’s Anti-Christian 
and Anti-Social Conspiracy. 

George Daly® and W. H. Villee® also 
of Lancaster have been credited with a 
single imprint each; the former published 
in 1813 a volume entitled England’s Con- 
version and Reformation Compared; the 
latter A Catechism: or Short Abridgment 
of Christian Doctrine Newly Revised for 
the Use of the Church in the United 
States of America in 1831. Nothing has 
been learned of either publisher and no 


31 Information concerning Ehrenfried unless otherwise 
stated is from United States Catholic historical maga- 
zine, I1(1891), 49-54. 

32 American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, 
Records, V(1894), 319. 

33 United States Catholic historical magazine, 11(1891), 54. 
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other imprints bearing their names have 
been found. 

Thomas Foley of Ebensburg and S. 
Engles of Pittsburgh are also represented 
by a single imprint, and though publish- 
ing at quite widely separated points, the 
imprint of each man was given to a work 
of the same author, the Reverend De- 
metrius A. Gallitzin, affectionately known 
as the Pastor of the Alleghanies. The 
zealous missionary, himself a convert, 
wrote A Defense of Catholic Principles 
in a Letter to a Protestant Minister, 
printed by S. Engles of Pittsburgh, in 
1816, and A Letter to a Protestant Friend 
on the Holy Scriptures, printed by 
Thomas Foley in Ebensburg in 1820; a 
second imprint of Foley, a pamphlet, ex- 
cluded by the title of this study, was also 
on the work of Gallitzin. Beyond their 
names in the imprints of their works, 
nothing has been learned of either printer. 
(To be continued) 
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A BOOK CLUB IN EVERY PARISH 
(Concluded from page 124) 


Can it be done elsewhere? We think 
so. We have received requests from 
points as distant as New Orleans, asking 
for ideas on starting book clubs. There 
seems to be a definite hunger on the part 
of our intellectual Catholics for them. 
The book club is an easy beginning in the 
formation of discussion groups and 
forums. It affords an easy opportunity 
for our Catholic college graduates to pass 
on the benefits of their education to 
others. 


The book club is a vital part of the pro- 
gram for Catholic Action in the Cathe 
dral parish. The first prerequisite for 
action is knowledge. And the book club 
helps acquaint our laity with the sources 
of information. We feel, therefore, that 
it is a potent means for preserving, de- 
veloping, and spreading the Faith. 


Washington Conference 


Late in December we received the tentative program for the coming Seventh 


Annual Conference which is to be held at the Catholic University of America, 
April 12-14. Headquarters will be maintained at the John K. Mullen Library where 
advance reservations for rooms may be placed with Miss Catherine Kegler. Since 
the week after Easter is most popular with tourists, it is advisable to place reserva- 
tions at least a month in advance. 

While the major theme of the Conference will be the commemoration of the 
400th anniversary of the introduction of printing on the American continent on 
which two papers will be delivered, we will also join in celebrating the Golden 
a Jubilee of Catholic University and the 150th anniversary of Georgetown Univer- 
sity. Among the speakers of national renown is Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Director 
of the Education Department, N.C.W.C., who will deliver the main address of the 
luncheon meeting on April 12. 

Following the schedule inaugurated at the Kansas City Conference, papers at 
the general sessions will be limited to two, thus providing ample time for business 
meetings, reports of committees, etc. One or more tours of the city will be arranged, 
including a visit to the Library of Congress and the National Archives. 


News and Notes 


Wisconsin Unit MEETING 

The Wisconsin Unit of the Catholic 
Library Association held its sixth meeting 
at Marquette University High School, 
November 25, 1938. After the Rev. 
Charles T. Corcoran, S.J., had given a 
brief address of welcome, the Rev. Francis 
S. Betten, S. J., discussed various features 
of his latest book, From Many Centuries, 
pointing out those parts of the book in the 
writing of which he found the most pleas- 
ure. He then digressed to plead the 
cause of making St. Peter Canisius the 
patron of libraries and librarians. In so 
doing he offered for distribution copies of 
a prayer, which he had composed, to the 
saint. 

The Rev. August T. Zeller, C.SS.R., re- 
lated his “Impressions of a New Librar- 
ian”. He emphasized the nobility of the 
librarian’s profession, the secondary pur- 
pose of catalogs, classifications, and the 
like, and the importance of publicity in 
library work. He also described the pro- 
gress of his projected listing of all Cath- 
olic literature in the Milwaukee Public 
Library. 

“Magazines in the Catholic High School 
Library” was the subject of a paper pre- 
sented by Sister Mary Ephrem, S.S.N.D. 
In her paper she incorporated the results 
of a survey made in her own school show- 
ing comparatively “the numerical gra- 
dation of acquaintance” and “the numeri- 
cal gradation in home use” on the part 
of students with Catholic magazines. She 
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also gave a good list of Catholic maga- 
zines, methods of judging magazines, of in- 
teresting students in Catholic periodical 
literature, and of campaigning against bad 
literature by protesting and by discontinu- 
ing subscriptions. 

Sister Ephrem discussed these matters 
from the viewpoint of the librarian in a 
large high school, while Sister M. Ana- 
stasia, O.S.A., treated similar topics from 
the viewpoint of the librarian in a small 
high school. 

There followed a discussion on the 
relative value of Catholic and secular 
magazines and on the comparative merits 
of various Catholic magazines with re- 
spect to the small high school library 
whose funds are very limited. The Cath- 
olic Digest, The Catholic World, and 
America were some of the periodicals 
suggested for first purchase in such li- 
braries. Members were warned of the ob- 
jectionable nature of Scholastic. 


WesTERN New YorK CATHOLIC 
LIBRARIANS CONFERENCE 


The twelfth meeting of the Western 
New York Catholic Librarians Confer- 
ence was held December 10th., in Mount 
Mercy Academy Library, with Reverend 
Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., presiding. 
After the opening prayer Father Bouw- 
huis spoke on the Christian Democracy 
Crusade and suggested ways in which 
members of the Conference might co- 
operate in the work of the Crusade. 
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Edward F. Barrett, professor of history 
at Canisius College, prepared a supple- 
ment to his November bibliography on 
Salazar’s Portugal. All books, magazines, 
and pamphlets on both the November 
and December lists are published in Eng- 
lish. Copies of the supplementary list 
were distributed to those present. Sister 
M. Georgia of Sacred Heart Academy, 
Eggertsville, New York, presented a list 
of Catholic books suitable as Christmas 
gifts. The selections this year are chiefly 
the works of converts. Members of the 
Conference made reports on the books 
for supplementary reading in European 
history which had been assigned at the 
November meeting. The assignments for 
February reviews deal with American his- 


tory. 


The discussion on “Study and Teach- 
ing of History” was led by Marcella God- 
frey, teacher of history at South Park 
High School, Buffalo. Miss Godfrey 
stressed the importance of making a wise 
selection from the wealth of material of- 
fered in high school history courses. Such 
a selection should give time for correla- 
tion and enrichment of every other study 
and activity of the pupil. The great dis- 
like which many students have for history 
may be due to the method pursued or to 
the text used. Memorizing isolated facts 
means very little to history students. They 
must know the individual and his influ- 
ence for good or evil not only on his con- 
temporaries but also his effect on our own 
times. Aristotle means little to us with- 
out a deep appreciation of Aquinas and 
his clients. Many texts are not written 
within the vocabulary of the pupil, or 
they are too detailed or too scholarly. 
The superior pupil may benefit by them 
but the average pupil is discouraged. 
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Paul R. Conroy, Ph.D., professor of 
history at Canisius College will discuss 
the “Relation of Geography to History” 
at the February meeting which will be 
held at Mount St. Mary Academy, Ken- 
more, New York. 


Reverend Colman J. Farrell has been 
nominated an Honorary Corresponding 
Member of the Institut Littéraire et Ar- 
tistique de France whose object is to es 
tablish and maintain friendly relations 
between foreign authors and artists, and 
those of France, and to facilitate their re- 
searches as well as the publication and 
diffusion of their works. 


* * 


The Mother Irene Gill Memorial Li- 
brary of the College of New Rochelle, de- 
scribed as “the last word in library plan- 
ning”, was dedicated on November 17 
at ceremonies presided over by the Most 
Reverend Stephen J. Donahue. Erected 
at a cost of $400,000, the building has a 
book capacity of 108,000 volumes. 


On December 8, Marymount College 
also opened a new library which was be- 
gun on March 9, 1938. The estimated 
cost is $300,000. Further details, includ- 
ing photographs and floor plans, of these 
two libraries will be given in a special 
Building Number to be issued in April. 


* * * * 


The 1939 Spring Session of the De 
partment of Library Science of St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn, will open on Janu- 
ary 30. This department, which is under 
the directorship of Reverend John W. 
Dunn, C.M., began in February, 1937, 
and is intended to prepare for school- 
librarianship. 


Editorial Page 


ON INDEXING 

“Why has not a book like this, packed 
with facts, any kind of index? It is a 
positive crime.” From a review by Ber- 
tram Windle of Dwight’s Thoughts of a 
Catholic anatomist. (Commonweal 6:618. 
Oct. 26, 1927.) 

“There is one heinous autobiographical 
sin to which Dr. Maynard must plead 
guilty! He has provided no index to a 
book that has at least sixty outstanding 
real-life personalities, some, at any rate, 
of whom are assured of literary longevity 
if not of literary immortality.” From a 
review of Maynard’s The world I saw. 
(N. Y. Times Book Review, Nov. 27, 
1938.) 

“The lack of an index is, in a work of 
this nature, a deplorable thing.” From a 
review of Maritain’s True humanism. 
(Newsletter of the Catholic Book Club, 
Dec. 1938.) 

It is a curious fact, perhaps evidence of 
a “culture lag”, that we now have more 
and better Catholic authors than ever be- 
fore and the information in their books 
is more inaccessible than ever before. For 
the more books that are published, the 
harder it becomes to locate data. When 
few publications were issued, librarians 
were thoroughly acquainted with the 
content of each volume on the shelves; 
today, with hundreds of Catholic books 
issued annually, we cannot do more than 
skim through each and read only a few 
dozen with the greatest attention. 
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For several years we have been at- 
tempting, in private correspondence and 
conversation with authors and publishers, 
to improve the indexing of our Catholic 
books. Now we wish to open the topic 
for general discussion and we invite one 
and all to submit their opinions. 


Most of the difficulty is found with the 
leading authors since they are often too 
busy, or too tired with the book after 
writing the last chapter, or technically in- 
capable of making a satisfactory index. 
A partial analysis of the works of several 
authors brought the following facts to 
light: of twelve books by Belloc, nine were 
without indexes and two of the nine were 
without a table of contents or even run- 
ning chapter headings; seven of nine books 
by Monsignor Sheen had no index; five 
of seven by Dawson lacked an index, and 
twelve books of Maritain (all that we 
were able to examine) failed to provide 
one. Thus of forty leading books by lead- 
ing Catholic authors, only seven provide 
an alphabetical key to the contents. 


It is hard to understand why publishers 
release books of a factual nature without 
indexes. Librarians can no longer read 
and master every book but must use short 
cuts as indexes, abstracts, book reviews, 
etc. How can we discover where Belloc 
discusses the Greek and Roman back- 
ground of our civilization, the decline of 
the middle ages, the Reformation, usury, 
competition, or the value of the guild sys- 
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tem in such a book as The crisis of civili- 
zation, which lacks not only an index but 
even a table of contents, chapter headings 
or running titles? In some instances a 
table of contents will be a partial substi- 
tute but in few cases will it be detailed 
enough to provide direct references to 
every name and subject and never does it 
provide adequate cross-references from 
synonymous and related terms or furnish 
clues to bibliographical footnotes. 


Since the textbook method has lost its 
préeminence in many curricular fields, 
such as sociology, economics, and history, 
and students do their reading in and writ- 
ing from many books, it has become im- 
portant for them that books supply in- 
formation more quickly than heretofore. 
This change in educational method has 
been followed by a change in library 
method allowing students direct access to 
as many books as possible through the 
“open-shelf” system. The practical re- 
sult is that students almost invariably 
locate their information through indexes 
and that books without that aid remain 
on the shelves while their better-planned 
companions are wearing out in circula- 
tion, due for eventual duplication or re- 
placement. 


The cost of indexing can hardly be ad- 
vanced as a legitimate argument since this 
service would not add more than ten 
cents a copy for the smallest edition and 
only three or four cents for editions of 
2,500 copies or more. We believe that 
such costs are balanced in greater sales. 
Most publishers spend more than this 
amount for elaborate bindings and book 
jackets. We are glad to have attractive 
books but we believe they should also be 
made as useful as necessary. 
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Catholic Book Week was observed for 
the second year in Boston from Novem- 
ber 13 to 19. A special supplement to 
The Pilot printed A list of Catholic books 
containing 1500 titles and annotations, of 
which 800 titles were in the field of adult 
non-fiction, 300 in fiction, and 400 in 
children’s literature. For the most part, 
the committee has attempted to limit its 
selections to books published during the 
past ten years. 


A supplement to the November 26 
issue of America and the December 9 
issue of The Commonweal contain ex- 
cellent surveys of the books of 1938. We 
recommend that extra copies be kept 
within easy reach for advisory purposes. 


* * * * 


The Catholic Magazine Index, Vol. 2, 
January to June, 1938, has been published 
by Walter Romig & Company and sells 
at $1.25 a copy. This is a cumulation of 
the periodical indexing appearing in The 
Catholic Bookman. 


* * * * 


The Wichita Diocesan Library News 
Letter is a bi-monthly, mimeographed 
periodical of interesting news notes and 
suggestions to Wichita diocesan members 
of the C. L. A. 


* * 


The Library of Manhattan College has 
acquired a group of rare books in the 
languages of several tribes of the North 
American Indians. Many of the items 
are translations of the Bible, prayerbooks, 
and catechisms made for the Indians liv- 
ing in the northwestern part of the United 
States. 


Cataloging and Classification Notes 


' Edited by Rev. THomas J. SHANAHAN, 
St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Catholic church—Doctrinal and contro- 
versial works — Catholic authors; 
[non-Catholic authors]. 


The subject heading given above is one 
that is applied to discussions on the ten- 
ability of Catholic beliefs or to defenses 
of the Church and her practices. A term 
which is in more common use is Apolo- 
getics, and because it is more familiar to 
Catholic readers we recommend it as a 
subject heading instead of Catholic 
church — Doctrinal and _ controversial 
works ..., when the matter of the book 
is favorable to the Church, whether writ- 
ten by a Catholic or a non-Catholic. 
For material against the Church, Anti- 
Catholic polemic may be used. A “see” 
reference should be made from Cath- 
olic church—Doctrinal and controversial 
works . . . to Apologetics and also to 
Anti-Catholic polemic. “See also” refer- 
ences should connect the last two. As 
often as the discussion bears on only 
one point of doctrine, morality, his- 
tory or practice, the subject entry will 
be the name of the topic, such as Purga- 
tory, Divorce, Inquisition or Sacraments, 
rather than the general terms Apologetics 
or Anti-Catholic polemic. 


Code of Canon Law Subject Headings. 


A commendable feature of recent L. C. 
cards for books on the new canon law is 
the provision of subject headings which 
tie the books to the exact section of 
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the Code of Canon Law (Codex Juris 
Canonici) where the law is stated. For 
instance, a canonical treatise on marriage 
will have, besides the heading Marriage 
(Canon law), the additional one Cath- 
olic church. Codex juris canonici. C. 
1012-1143: De matrimonio, which is based 
on the table of contents at the beginning 
of the Code. In like manner, Catholic 
church. Codex juris canonici. C. 1307- 
1315: De voto would be used for the 
canon law on vows. The cards with these 
headings are filed one after the other by 
canon number, and the result is a useful 
classed list of new canon law material. 


How Many Banks of Figures for A. C. 
Notation? 

Libraries which adopt the Lynn Alcter- 
native classification for Catholic books 
will do well to decide at the beginning 
whether they are going to run the class 
number for a book on one line or on two. 
If the scheme is used with the D. C., there 
will always be six elements to a number: 
a letter, two digits, and three decimals; 
for example, C42.244 for a book on 
prayer. It is not always convenient to 
crowd these into one line on the back of 
a small book, and in order that uni- 
formity might be preserved which will 
facilitate shelving, a better plan would 
be to put C42 on the first line and .244 
on the second; and do in like manner 
for all other books classified by the Lynn 
scheme. 
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Saints for Modern Readers 


By SISTER JANE Frances, O.S.B. 
Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 


[Editor’s note: This is the first of a series of bibliographies of popular books on vari- 
ous subjects. These lists, either complete or selected according to preference, will be 
made available upon request to our members, to public libraries, and to individuals 
(religion teachers, publishers, etc.) in reprint form (folders, bookmarks, etc.) at cost 


of printing. 


“Saints for Modern Readers” should prove valuable for public libraries 


in particular since only four of the eighty-five titles are mentioned in the “A.L.A. 


Catalog” and three in the Wilson “Standard Catalog for Public Libraries. 


We ex 


tend our grateful acknowledgments to the publishers who have generously supplied 


information. ] 


SAINTS FOR MODERN READERS 

A non-Catholic commentator on the life of St. 
Catherine of Siena writes: “Imagination is in- 
clined to see the canonized saints as a row of 
solemn figures standing in dull monotony and 
worshipful gesture, like virgins and confessors in 
an early mosaic. Yet, as a matter of fact, people 
who have been canonized were to their con- 
temporaries the most striking personalities among 
men and women striving for righteousness. They 
were all undoubtedly very good, but goodness, 
despite a curious prejudice to the contrary, ad- 
mits of more variety in type than wickedness, and 
produces more interesting characters.” 


Authors have heretofore been quite chary in 
giving the reading public much evidence of this 
variety, however. “The saints have had a mean 
deal,” said Father Traenor, C.SS.R., in a recent 
retreat conference. “Some of the lives of the 
saints are written so as to make you believe that 
the whole life of the saint was just one sweet 
little sigh. I was reading a life the other day, but 
after I had read about ninety pages, I closed the 
book. Why, you would think that St. Thomas of 


Villanova never smiled in his life!” 


Father Traenor is by no means alone in being 
dissatisfied with that type of heavy and sugared- 
ink hagiography; and of recent years, there really 
have been definite efforts made to emphasize the 
human side of the saints. This does not mean, 
of course, that all the legends about the saints 
have been discarded. Pere Delehaye warns us 
against considering most saint legends as mere 
fictions of pious imaginations; and apropos of this, 
we read in the preface to Waters’ Handbook of 
Christian symbols that, “As to what must be set 


down as unmistakably legendary, independent of 
its helping to elucidate the great works of art, it 
often has an intrinsic beauty of its own, and is 
deeply interesting as illustrative of the religious 
mind of past ages—ages of faith more ardent than 
our own, which merited and often won open and 
extraordinary recompenses.” 

This list is meant to be, first: a selected guide 
to some of the readable lives of the saints, written 
originally in English, or translated into English. 
“Readable” here refers to typography, style, and 
extent to which the saint is made human. It is 
intended, secondly: to give sources of brief bio- 
graphical information, dates of feats, explanations 
of symbols used in depicting the saints, reasons 
for which any given saint is venerated, or of what 
classes of persons they are the patrons. It is re- 
stricted to lives of canonized saints; beati and 
others have been included only when sketches 
of their lives occurred in collections together 
with those of canonized saints. It has also been 
restricted to books available to the compiler for 
examination. Although the greatest share of the 
works included are by Catholic authors, works by 
non-Catholics conformable to the criteria on 
which the selection was based, have not been 
excluded. 

Booklists other than trade catalogs which fur 
nished aid in compiling this list are: 


Brown, S. J. M. An international index of Cath- 
olic biographies. 2d ed. rev. and enl. London, 
Burns, Oates, 1935. 287p. 10s 6d. 


RevILLE, JOHN CLEMENT. My bookcase; a guide 
to sound and interesting reading. 4th ed. New 
York, America Press, 1928. 
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Mary ExrzasetH. The saints and social 


work. Silver Spring, Md., Preservation of the 
faith, 1937. 199p. $2.00. 
The saints and social work is not a bibliography, but 
it contains lists of both foreign and English biog- 
raphies of the saints and beati of the laste hundred 
ears. Miss Walsh says: ‘“‘There is a lack of - 
Gographies in English of most of these subjects. It is 
scarcely less than tragic that the fascinating lives of 
most of the twenty-five remain -..in this 
country.” 


Kindly assistance was given and books were 


examined in the following places: in Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, the Benedictine Motherhouse; in 
Merion, Pennsylvania, the Mater Misericordiae 
Academy; and in New York City, the Cenacle of 
the Sisters of St. Regis, Corpus Christi School 
and Convent, Columbia Upniversity Libraries, 
Sheed and Ward Publishing House, Barnes and 
Noble Bookstore, Baker & Taylor Company, and 
the Union Theological Seminary. 


Individual Biographies 
ANTHONY OF PADUA 


CurTayNe, Auice. St. Anthony of Padua. Chi- 


cago, Franciscan Herald Press, 1932. 118 p. 
(Capuchin monographs: I; edited by Father 
Senan, O.M. Cap.) $1.25. 

Canonized within a year of his death, a swiftness 
unique in the history of canonizations, St. Anthony 
has remained a universal favorite from the thirteenth 
century down to our day. “He not only cures the 
more monstrous evils,”’ writes his biographer, “‘but is 
famed for an understanding of the hidden trials of 
the spirit, which often burden more heavily than the 
afflictions that are visible.” 

We are not told that the author planned this book 
to be read at one sitting, as Stevenson planned 
Treasure Island for instance, but the reader is warned 
not to begin it until he has several hours at his dis- 
posal. 

Another recommended Life is Rev. Isidore O’Brien’s 
Enter Saint Anthony. Paterson, St. Anthony Guild, 
1932. 174 p. $2.00. 


BENEDICT OF NURSIA 


Forpes, FRANCES A ice Monica. St. Benedict. 


New York, Kenedy, 1921. 121 p. (Standard- 
bearers of the faith; lives of the saints for young 
and old.) 
A small volume but the type is large and very read- 
able. Pleasing narrative style characterizes all the 
books in the Standard-bearers series. 
The scholar is referred to Dom Justin McCann’s 
St. Benedict. New York, Sheed and Ward, 1937. $2.75. 


BRIGID OF IRELAND 


Curtayne, Auice. St. Brigid of Ireland. Phila- 


delphia, Reilly, 1933. 192 p. $1.50. 
Only a few facts are known about the life of Sc. 
Brigid, but tradition, legend, and history combined 
go a long way toward dispelling this darkness. 

We learn from the preface to the second impression 
(1934) that the entire first issue of the biography was 
absorbed “‘chiefly by the Irish public, who are said 
rarely to read a » ai never under any circum- 
stances to buy one!” 


CATHERINE OF SIENA 


Curtayne, Auice. St. Catherine of Siena. New 


York, Sheed and Ward, 1931. 268 p. $1.75 
and $2.75. 

The first edition (1929) had a lengthy appendix of 
references and quotations, many the latter in 
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Italian. Subsequently it was thought well to omit 
the appendix, assuming that many would like to enjoy 
the story without going into the long historical ques- 
tons. 

St. Catherine stands almost alone as a type; in the 
eyes of Renaissance worldlings she was an enigmatic 
figure, whose efforts seemed to be attended chiefly by 
disgrace and disappointment. Her story is absorbing 
as that of St. Anthony by the same author. 

Johannes Jorgensen’s tremendous love story of the 
Saint (New York, Longmans, 1938, $3.50) is now 
available in English. Girls who will not read other 
biography are known to read Jeanette Eaton's 
cae Catherine of Siena. New York, Harper, 1931. 


CHARLES BORROMEO 


Yeo, MarcaretT. Reformer: St. Charles Borromeo. 
Milwaukee, Bruce, 1938. 317 p. (Science and 
culture series.) $3.00. 


Charles was Cardinal, Papal Secretary of State, and 
Archbishop of Milan at the age of twenty-two. Com- 
bating the spiritual pestilence of the times, he was 
hailed as a second Saint Ambrose, and he was no 
less concerned for his flock when corporal pestilence 
stalked through the land. Mrs. Yeo’s skillful recon- 
struction of the background of the time merits m 
praise. 


DOMINIC 


Jarrett, Bepe. Life of St. Dominic (1170-1221). 
New York, Benziger, 1924. 179 p. $2.35. 


A Dominican writes the moving history of the begin- 
ning of the Rosary devotion, of the founding of the 
Order of Preachers, and of the Dominican nuns or- 
ganized to combat the mischief that was being done 
by the womenfolk of the Albigeois. St. Dominic is 
pictured as “quick yet even-tempered, rapid and in- 
domitable yet wise to take counsel, and possessin 
the peculiar gift of capturing the é¢ager hearts an 
alert young minds of each school of freedom;” and 
“ ‘Because I believe, therefore have I spoken’ is the 
epitaph that must be written over his life.” 


EDMUND CAMPION 


WaucH, Everyn ArtHur St. JoHN. Edmund 
Campion. New York, Sheed and Ward, 1935. 
225 p. o. p. (1939). 


“A short, popular life,” written “to bridge the gap 
between Simpson’s admirable, yet long and now out- 
of-print Life, and the definitive, scholarly biograph 
which will doubtless appear in due course.”’ This ed 
took the Hawthornden prize in 1936. 

Description of the death of Queen Elizabeth is based 
on a copy of Lady Southwell’s letter preserved in the 
library at Stonyhurst, England. An appendix contains 
“Campion’s Brag’’ in the original spelling. 


ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY 


WernricH, Franz JoHANNeS. St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary. Translated by I. J. Collins. London, 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1933. 316 p. 8s 


A beautiful story, which reads somewhat like fiction. 

hoever does not know at least the rose legend about 
this little royal saint of the thirteenth century has not 
completed his education. 


FRANCIS BORGIA 


Yeo, Marcaret. The greatest of the Borgias. 
Milwaukee, Bruce, 1936. 374 p. (Science and 
culture series.) $2.50. 


“Ie is rare,"’ says Mrs. Yeo, “for a man to find a 
tfect friend and a perfect lover. Francis Borgia had 
th. When he had lost Eleanor he found Ignatius 

of Loyola.”” The author makes her characters come 

to life and move against a vivid and kaleidoscopic 


scene. 
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FRANCIS DE SALES This study of St. Ignatius by a non-Catholic clergyman 
of Winnepeg has the approbation of and a foreword 


Borpeaux, Henry. St. Francis de Sales, theol- by Father Husslein, S.J., general editor of the Science 


sistently throughout the e Rev. Mr. Ha 
New York, Longmans, 1929. 282 brings out clearly that the motive of St. lonetios 


sume sweetness which, aided the’ endle promoting the Cathole Reformation was not 
drew Henry Bordeaux, French Academy member, out ome Ser paign to con 
of the field of fiction into that of eodledontaal biog- Three other good biographies of the Saint are thox 
raphy. This study, to a large extent, treats of the of Christopher Hollis (New York, Harper, 193] 
Saint in his capacity as wise director of souls, and $2.50); Francis Thompson (Burns, Oates & ' Wash, 
will serve to establish a bowing acquaintance with bourne, 1909, 7s 6d); and Frances Forbes (Burns, Oates 
him, but if anyone wishes to form a real friendship, & Washbourne, 1919, 2s). . 
let him read some of the Saint’s own works, beginning - 


with the Introduction to a devout life. ISAAC JOGUES 


FRANCIS OF ASSISI : 
CuesTerTon, Gitpert Kerru. St. Francis of As- . XAVIER. “York Savages; 

sisi. New York, Doubleday Doran, 1923. 234 p. 1935 | . $3 —. ew York, Harper, 
(Doren's modern senders $1.50. In short vividly descriptive sentences (though nor 
Ve life of S Fe ming J in a short book) a Jesuit recounts the heroic deeds of 
most penetratingly psychological. He tells the story anand. Thwaites’ relations furnished 

is either picturesque valuable material for Father Talbot's work. 


JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL 


gmans, reprint. 
SANDERS, ELLA KATHERINE. Sainte Chantal, 1572. 
FRANCIS XAVIER 1641; a study in vocation. New York, Mac 
MayYnarp, THEODORE. The odyssey of Francis millan, 1918. 316 p. (Ecclesiastical biog. 
Xavier. New York, Longmans, 1936. 364 p. raphies.) $4.80. 
$2.50. ere is a clear and sympathetic portrayal of a woman 


who was devoted daughter, wife, and mother; holy 
In widow, and undaunted collaborator in the founding of 


from his boyhood home to the University of Paris, a new religious order. 
where he meets Ignatius Loyola; to India where the 
Portuguese respond to his ardent love; to Japan, where JEROME 


he makes converts—not in masses—but one one; 
and to China, where his Odyssey ends in a lea old Monceaux, Paur. St. Jerome; the early years. 


in "Translated by F. J. Sheed. New York, Shee 
GABRIEL OF OUR LADY OF SORROWS 


HotiosoucH, Camittus J. St. Gabriel, Passionist. ove aa 
New York, Kenedy, 1923. 278 p. $1.50. tongue; an unwearied student—such was Jerome at 
How the young Italian, Francis Possenti, was trans- thirty when he turned his back on the monks of the 
ferred from a worldling who gave his tailor many a desert to re-enter the world and face the unknown 


despairing moment, into a Saint who “having lived future.” : ; 
a few years, fulfilled a long time’’, is a touching story, Rev. Placidus Kempf (Catholic Library World 9: 
ably told by a Passionist father. 138-140) nominates St. Jerome as a patron saint of 


librarians. 
GERMAINE COUSIN 
Gueon, Henri. St. Germaine of the Wolf Coun- JOAN OF ARC 

try. Translated by F. J. Sheed; woodcuts by Fumet, STANIsLas. Joan the Saint. Translated by 
oe Hunt. New York, Sheed, 1936. 70p. _F. J. Sheed. London, Sheed and Ward, 1937. 

A simple, lovely tale of the little shepherdess who was 0.2. $1.00. ————— a ee 
tending her flocks on the continent in the days when had a special message to give the world on the King 
Elizabeth was Queen of England. She died at the ship of Christ, on peace and war and on virginity.” 
age of twenty, and has been raised to the altars of the Fumet’s brief study is a simple, Catholic interpretation 

in’s Personal recollections of Joan o 

GREGORY THE GREAT (New York, Harper, 1924. $2.75) though in some 


what fictionized setting, continues to please lovers of 


Sister OF Notre Dame, A. The life of St. Greg- oy 
ory the Great. New York, Kenedy n.d. 258 p. . —_ 
Abbot Vonier, O.S.B., of Buckfast, in his foreword to JOHN BERCHMANS 


this biography, says: ‘“‘Anyone who makes us love St. 
Gregory the Great does our faith a great service. The DELEHAYE, HIPPOLYTE St. John Berchmans. 


present well-written volume cannot fail to endear the 
great Pope to every reader.” Best known to us as the Translated from the French by the Reverend 


teacher of sacred music, Gregory was largely instru- Henry Churchill Semple, S.J. New York, Ben- 
mental in the conversion of England to Christiani : 1921. 189 

ond he gave Ge sinh weed and lived in the seventeenth century, 
time a perfect pattern of pastoral rule. John was distinguished for no great works of 


isi his life; 

Harvey, Rosert. Ignatius Loyola; a general in and his distinction was superhuman fidelity in accept 
1 Ai : x ing all duties. Serving to deepen the reader's interest 

the church militant. Milwaukee, Bruce, 1936. is the knowledge that most of the book was writ 
273 p. (Science and culture series.) $2.50. while the author was confined as a prisoner of wat. 


BRIS 


JOHN BOSCO 


Gueon, Henri. The secret of Saint John Bosco. 
Translated by F. J. Sheed. New York, Sheed 
and Ward, 1936. 203 p. $2.00. 

To imitate the Boston boy who called Demosthenes 
the Edward Everett of Athens, one might call Don 
Bosco the Father Flanagan or the Father Baker of 
Turin. His beautiful devotion to Mary, Help of 
Christians, his founding of the Salesians, and the 
manifestations of his marvelous influence over his 
fellow-beings are here described in the best Gheon 
manner. An earlier biography is Neil Boyton’s Blessed 
Friend of youth. New York, Macmillan, 1932. o. p. 


(1939). 
JOHN FISHER 


McNass, Vincent. St. John Fisher. New York, 
Sheed and Ward, 1936. 126 p. $1.75. 

In an age that produced Hamlet and Macbeth, John 
Fisher's life was a real tragedy of tragedies. 
reader will find nothing of the melodramatic in his life 
story, but he will feel something akin to what 
experiences when he reads about St. Thomas More— 
that noble champion of the faith with whose name 
that of Fisher will be forever linked. 


JOHN MARY VIANNEY 


Gueon, Henri. The secret of the curé d’Ars. 
With a note on the saint by G. K. Chesterton. 
New York, Sheed, 1929. 217 p. $1.75. 

Living in the years following the French Revolution 
this humble parish priest “‘cut across the whole 

of his time at right angles’, says Chesterton, — 
content to know that the angle was right.”’ St. John’s 
fame as a healer of souls was such that crowds used 
to besiege his confessional, and he was known to hear 
confessions for as many as sixteen consecutive hours. 
Satan, infuriated against him, made known that were 
three such priests in the world, the kingdom of Evil 
would be destroyed. 

Henri Gheon, perhaps the most outstanding hagiog- 
rapher today, at some time before the World ar 
had lost his faith, but regained it as a result of his 
experiences during those terrible years of conflict. He 
is said to have undertaken writing lives of saints to 
make amends, in some measure, for the days of his 
unbelief. Certainly his gift for disclosing the secrets 
of the saints is no ordinary one. 


JOSEPH 


Brunt, Francis. Give this man place; 
chapters on the life and character of St. Joseph. 


Union City, The Sign Press, 1934. 251 p. $1.00. 
Sinners, contemplatives, youths, the married, the poor 
the working class, the dying—all to Joseph” and 
who does not? A little poem concludes each chapter 
of this book; written either to or about St. Joseph, the 
verses are full of a reverent tenderness. 


MADELEINE SOPHIE 


MonaHAN, Maup. Saint Madeleine Sophie, found- 
ress of the Society of the Sacred Heart, 1779- 
1865. New York, Longmans, 1925. 105 p. 
0. (1939). 

o “streamlined” course of studies did the young 
Madeleine pursue under the tutelage of her seminarian 
brother Louis. He pave her Latin and Greek and 
mathematics, and whatever the Latin mmar she 
used, she made remarkable progress. She early felt 
the call to be a religious and made up her mind to 
become one, but she saw nuns for the first time when 
she entered the Convent to remain there. In founding 
her Society, Madeleine had to undergo such trials as 
the falling away of early trusted associates, and mis- 
understandings with ecclesiastical superiors; trials which 
to her were not stumbling blocks, but steps to Heaven. 


MARGARET MARY ALACOQUE 
Gueon, Henri. The secret of St. Margaret Mary. 
Translated by F. J. Sheed. New York, Sheed 
and Ward, 1937. 39 p. $1.00. 
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Gheon has the gift of choosing the details which will 
sharply outline the character of the person whom he 
is describing; thus he is able to give concise yet ade- 
quate presentations of the vari lives and missions 
of the Saints. Margaret Mary, like many another holy 
soul, endured for a long time the unenvied lot of one 
misunderstood by her own companions. She was the 
humble instrument chosen by Our Lord to propagate 
devotion to His Sacred Heart. 


MARGARET OF CORTONA 


CuTHBERT, FATHER. A Tuscan penitent; the life 
and legend of St. Margaret of Cortona. London, 
Burns and Oates, n. d. 291 p. 5s. 

St. Margaret is represented in art with a little dog at 
her feet. The reason for that is told in this story of 
great sin and greater repentance. 


MARTIN OF TOURS 


Fotey, Louis. The greatest saint of France. Illus- 
trated by A. S. Warner. Milwaukee, More- 
house, 1931. 321 p. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 
cents. 

“Written because it seemed that there was a need for 
the retelling of the ancient story in a new form, and 
especially that it was time for this great character to 
become more familiar in America, where he seems 
now to be comparatively little known.” 

Although it is clear that St. Martin is Mr. Foley's 
deeply admired hero, the story is not gushing, burt 
done in a delightful narrative style that carries one 
back in spirit to the fourth century, there to admire 
all that was good in it. The author has been criticized 
by some historians as painting too fair a picture 
fourth century conditions. 


MARY THE MOTHER OF GOD 


Gerset, Orrmpe Puuipre. The Lily of Israel; 
the life of the Blessed Virgin. Rev. ed., with 
a foreword by Rev. William Livingston. New 
York, Kenedy, 1916. 335 p. $1.50. 

A firtle book which has brought thousands of souls 
nearer to Our Blessed Lady. Some readers took ex- 
ception to certain imaginative passages in the work as 
it first appeared; these portions have been omitted 
from the revised edition. 


PATRICK 


CoNCANNON, Mrs. THomas. Saint Patrick; his 
life and mission.. New York, Longmans, 1931. 
260 p. $2.50. 

The carefully collected sources will greatly please the 
reader who is interested in that feature. Construc 

on as few ascertainable facts, perhaps, as Alice Cur- 
tayne’s St. Brigid, this biography is a like achievement 
of the labor of love. For young readers there is Alan 
nee ee My Saint Patrick. New York, Lothrop, 


PAUL 


Forses, Frances Atice Monica. The life of Saint 
Paul. London, Washbourne, 1916. 126 p. 
Another volume from the readable Standard-bearers 
series. We journey with St. Paul from the time that 
he begins to “kick against the goad” until he offers 
to Christ the supreme proof of oy, 
Bruce Barton’s He upset the world (Indianapolis, 
Pespoctente, 1932) is an admirable study, designedly 
ter. 
Fired throughout with the zeal of the Apostle is 
Leo Gregory Fink’s Paul: hero and saint. (New York, 
Paulist press, 3d ed., 1932.) 


PAULA 
La Granoe, Francois. St. Paula; adapted from 
the French by the Benedictines of Talacre. Lon- 
- cee and Bogan, 1934. 290 p. 
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PETER CANISIUS 


Broprick, James. Saint Peter Canisius, SJ., 1521- 
1597. New York, Sheed and Ward, 1935. 859 p. 
7.50. 
ws 1 book, “but there was so much material about 
him that it was thought necessary to include,” ex- 
lained Miss Marigold Hunt, “and one volume 
rge, seemed preferable to two.”’ This is the story 
of St. Peter's crusade to uphold the highest st 
amongst clergy and laity in Germany at a time when 
morals were at a low ebb. 
Father Betten (Catholic Library World, 5:57 — 
1934); 10:97-8 (Dec., 1938), advances St. Peter sius 
as a patron for librarians. 


PETER CLAVER 


Lunn, ArNotp Henry Moore. A Saint in the 
slave trade: Peter Claver (1581-1684). New 
York, Sheed and Ward, 1935. 256 p. $2.50. 


Given the subject sanctity, and the author an objec- 
ed person, the result is a stimulating piece 
Arnold Lunn, a convert, was attracted to 
Catholicism, writes Father jan O’Brien of Illinois 
University (Trek of the intellectuals to Rome, Paulist 
press) by its sheer reasonableness, and not by any 
“funny internal feelings’’. 

Only the first part of this book is devoted to Saint 
Peter; in the second part are discussed the questions 
of the nature of happiness, the implications of love 
neighbor, the Catholic attitude to slavery, the prin- 
ciples of asceticism, the rights of the body, and the 
real nature of “practical Christianity’’. 


STANISLAUS KOSTKA 


Kane, WittiAM TERENCE. For greater things; the 
story of St. Stanislaus Kostka. 2d ed. St. Louis, 


Herder, 1915. 99 B. $0.75. 

In sixteenth century Poland lived this youth, who, like 

Aloysius and John Berchmans, was really good all his 
short life. The author, a Jesuit as are the trio just 
mentioned, feels that trying to describe Stanislaus is 
like trying to describe a star in the far sky of night. 
The book has received enthusiastic praise from a read- 
ing public of yaried age and condition of life. 


TERESA AVILLA 


MULLANY, KATHERINE Frances. Teresa of Avila, 
the woman; a study. New York, Pustet, 1929. 
115 p. $1.25. 

A good book with which to begin an acquaintance 
with the great Carmelite mystic. In it we see t 
divinely-inspired wisdom of the Saint in all her human 
relationships. 

For further reading there is Rodolphe Hoornaert’s 
Saint Teresa in her writings. New York, Benziger, 
1931. $6.50. Pages 383-410 comprise notes. 

Not to be overlooked is A. de Castro Albarran’s 
The dust of her sandals. New York, Benziger, 1936. 
$2.00. Its illustrations, typographical set-up, and whole 
atmosphere are distinctive. 


THERESE OF LISIEUX 


GuHEON, HENRI. The secret of the Little Flower. 
Translated by Donald Attwater. New York, 
Sheed and Ward, 1937. 242 p. $2.00. 

This places Therese in her bourgeois background; shows 
what she had to combat in her nature, and that she 
became a Saint because she conquered obstinate self- 
will and selfishness. Many persons prefer this work 
3 aaah Autobiography. New York, Kenedy, 1913. 


Another well-loved book is Frances Parkinson Keyes’ 


Written in Heaven; the life on earth of the Little 
Flower of Lisieux. New York, Messner, 1937. $2.00. 


THOMAS AQUINAS 


CHESTERTON, GILBERT KEITH. St. Thomas Aquinas. 
a0 York, Sheed and Ward, 1933. 248 p. 


tive-mind 
of writing. 


The Catholic Library World 


“St. Thomas has come to a world that has grown « 
great deal too wild, as St. Francis came in the form 

a vaga to a nineteenth century world that was 
much too stolid.” In the first pages we find an 
illuminating comparison between St. omas and Sr, 
Francis; and in the last chapter, the contrast between 
the Dominican St. Thomas and the ex-Augustinian 
Martin Luther. Jacques Maritain considers this the 

st life of the Sainte in English. Maritain himself 
has written: The Angelic Doctor; the life and thought 
of Saint Thomas Aquinas. New York, Sheed and 
Ward, 1931. O. P. (1939). 


THOMAS MORE 


Hoxus, CuristopHer. Sir Thomas More. 
waukee, Bruce, 1934. 311 p. $2.25. 
With such a subject, who could fail to interes? 
Nevertheless, this product of an English Catholic’s 
literary talent has a special charm. The short epilogue 
beginning “Four things they killed when they killed 
More” will remain long with the reader. Another 


Mil. 


life of More which is very popular is Daniel Sargent’s, 
, Sheed and 


New York ard, 1933. Paper, 50 cents; 


oth, 


THOMAS OF CANTERBURY 


SPEAIGHT, Rospert. St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
New York, Putnam, 1938. 244 p. $2.50. 
Written the man who had the role of St. Thomas 
in the y “Murder in the Cathedral’. Gerald 
Walsh, fe of Fordham University, and Christopher 
Dawson contributed valuable suggestions towards the 
biography. 


VINCENT DE PAUL 
LavepAN, Henri Leon The heroic life of 
St. Vincent de Paul. Translated by Helen 
Younger Chase. New York, Longmans, 1929, 
279 p. $2.50. 
A vivid presentation by a member of the French 
Academy distinguished for the dramatic quality of his 
writings. 


COLLECTIONS, DICTIONARIES, ETC. 


The book of saints; compiled by the Benedictine 
monks of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate. 3d 
ed. New York, Macmillan, 1937. 328 p. $3.00. 

Subtitle: a dictionary of servants of God canonized by 
the Catholic Church; extracted from the Roman and 
other marryrologies. The arrangement is alphabetical 
by first name, and date of feast is given for each saint. 


BuTer, ALBAN. Lives of the saints; new edition, 
revised, and copiously supplemented by Herbert 
Thurston and others. New York, Kenedy, 1926 
1938. 12 v. $2.75 per volume. 

The monumental lives of the saints in English. Index 
volume is in preparation. 


Butter, ALBAN. Lives of the saints; with reflec 
tions for every day in the year. New York, Ber 
ziger, 1913. 406 p. $1.50. 

Compiled from Rev. Alban Butler’s many-volume set. 
Brief sketches appealingly presented. 


Dunsar, AGNES CUNINGHAME. Dictionary 
of saintly women. London, Bell, 1904-05. 2 v. 


“Legends and records of women worshipped as saints 
or so considered.”” Where there are several saints 
one name, they are arranged chronologically. Authori- 
ties are given for each article, and there is an index. 
Curiously, Dr. Raymond Pearl, in his To begin with; 
prophylaxis against pedantry, chooses the Dictionary 
of saintly women as one of the few books of a religious 
nature that he recommends as background reading for 
biologists. 


ELeaNore, Sister M. Troubadours of Paradise. 
New York, Appleton, 1926. 282 p. $2.00. 


One of the most successful efforts to make the saints 
comprehensible and imitable that has ever been at- 
tempted. It makes us aspire to walk in Therese’s 
“little way” and to be with the happy troubadours. 


Gooprer, ALBAN. Saints for sinners. New York 
Sheed and Ward, 1930. 223 p. $2.00. 


Saints included are: Augustine Hippo; Margaret of 
Cortona, the second Magdalen; John of God, the 
waif; Francis Xavier, a “‘failure’’; John of the Cross, 
self-portrait of; Camillus de Lellis, the ex-trooper; 
Joseph of Cupertino, the dunce; Bl. Claude de la 
and Benedict Joseph Labre, 

int. 


Hotweck, Freperick Georce. A biographical dic- 


tionary of the saints; with a general introduction 
to hagiology. St. Louis and London, Herder, 
1924. 1053 p. $7.50. 

The best one-volume dictionary of the saints obtain- 
able in English. It includes all saints venerated in 
any Christian church, and for each saint gives 
sources from which the information was obtained. It 
is arranged alphabetically by first name, with cross 
references from variant forms. In the introduction 
may be found the history of the great Acta Sanctorum, 
in process for over three centuries; there is also a sec- 
tion on beatification and cononization. Besides Butler's 
Lives, the set compiled by the Anglican Sabine Baring- 
Gould furnished a considerable amount of material 
for the dictionary. 


MarTINDALE, Cyrit What are saints? 


London, Sheed and Ward, 1932. 157 p. $1.25. 
Originally presented as fifteen short radio sketches, 
these chapters were printed in answer to innumerable 
requests that Father Martindale publish the talks “‘just 
as he had given them over the radio, without changing 
a word’. Each has an intriguing title, such as: St. 
John Vianney, What being a priest means; of, St. 
Camillus de Lellis, The first “Red Cross’’ man. 
chapter is about saints without the ‘“‘St.’’, for in- 
stance Matt Talbot, the reformed Dublin drunkard. 
The last chapter sums up: What is a Saint? 


Rocue, Atoyrsius. A bedside book of saints. Lon- 


don, Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1934. 145 p. 
3s 6d 


f a book of this kind is to have a sponsor. St. Vitus 
might do, because he is the advocate of those who 
find it difficule to rise in the morning.”’ So writes 
the author, before going on to tell of the human 
nature of the saints, their common sense, affections, 
lives and letters, joy, health, wit and humor, friend- 
ship, cheerfulness, playfulness, ace, daintiness, and 
licleness. Then there is a chapter on saints 
animals, another on the saints of the ide, 
lastly, the secret of the saints. 


Roche, Atoysitus. The splendour of the saints. 


London, Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1936. 


163 p. 3s 6d. 
The author of the Bedside book has written this as a 
sequel, because “it would not do to strike the human 
note in the saints too emphatically, or to pause over 
it for too long, for this might easily reconcile us to 
our own mediocrity’’. 

Subjects treated are: the company of the saints; a 
wonderful world of romance; the saints in history; 
unselfishness, the asceticism, the energy, the detach- 
ment, the heroism, the generosity, the sufferings, the 
enlightenment, and the diet of the saints; the im- 
pression left by the saints; the saints of the mountain 
top; and the remembrance of the saints. 


SHeep, Francis JosepH, ed. The Irish way. New 


York, Sheed and Ward, 1933. 344 p. $2.00. 
Irish authors explain the “Irish Way’. Portrayals of 
canonized saints in the volume are those St. 
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eawk, by Alice Curtayne; St. Brendan, by Donal 

O'Cahill; St. Columcille, Raymond O'Flynn; St. 
Columbanus, and St. Malac by Vincent McNabb; 
St. Laurence . Curran. Among 
twelve others included are Blessed Oliver Plunket, 
Catherine McAuley, Father Mathew, Father William 
Doyle and Mart Talbot. 


Srevart, Ropert Henry Diversity in 
holiness. New York, Sheed and Ward, 1937. 
221 p. $2.00. 

Francis de Sales, Bernadette Soubirous, Catherine of 
Genoa, Benedict Joseph Labre, and Ignatius ee are 
some of the Saints illustrating the varied workings of 
the grace of God 


Trent, C. V. The mind of the saints. New York, 
Benziger 1926. 218 p. 


Most of the articles composing this volume were first 
printed in the periodical “The Sower”’. The intro- 
ductory essay is entitled “Christ and the Saints’; 
others concern motive, asceticism, detachment, mysti- 
cism, — yar and missions. Scores of saints are 
introduced 


Unoset, Sicrip. Saga of saints. Translated by E. 
Si Ramsden. New York, Longmans, 1934. 321 p. 
1.00. 
The first section tells of the coming of Christianity to 
Norway, and gives a revealing picture of conditions 
under the Vikings; the remaining chapters are about 
Saint Sunniva, St. Olav, St. Hallvard, Se. Magnus, 
= Eystein, St. Thorfinn, and Father Karl Schilling- 
rnabite. 


Warp, Massir, ed. The English way. London, 
Sheed and Ward, 1933. 328 p. $2.50. 


A collection by various prominent Catholic authors. 
The “English way” is perhaps best explained , a the 
words of Chesterton concerning Alfred the Great 
“Supremely the type that proves to the world what is 
called a fanatical fixity of faith without fanaticism.” 
Such were Bede, Boniface, Alcuin, Alfred the Great, 
Wulstan of Worcester, Aelred of Rievaulx, Thomas 
Canterbury, Dame Julian of Norwich, William Lang- 
land, Edmund Ward, Richard Cra- 
shaw, Bishop Chall dinal Newman. 


Waters, Crara (Erskine) Ciement. A hand- 
book of Christian symbols and stories of the 
saints as illustrated in art. Edited by Katherine 
E. Conway. Boston, Houghton-Mifflin, 1886. 
349 p. 

This is a mine of information about quiche, legends, 
and patrons. In the first parr—Symbolism in art—are 
to be found general symbols, symbolism of color, sym- 
bols of the Holy Trinity and of each of the three 
Divine Persons, of the Angels, of the Blessed Virgin, 
of the Evangelists and Apostles, and of the monastic 
orders. Subjects such as votive pictures and anachron- 
isms are included also. The longer part of the book 
is devoted to legends and stories which have been 
illustrated in art. There is a general index covering 
both parts; plates and line drawings likewise add to 
the handbook’s usefulness. 


COLLECTIONS FOR CHILDREN 


Barciay, Vera C. Saints by firelight; stories for 
guides and rangers. London, Sheed and Ward, 
1931. 206 p. $1.00. 

The author apices the title: “because they were first 
told by firelight, and they are now written rather in 
the form of stories told."" The ecight holy women in- 
cluded are: Elizabeth of Hungary, exemplifying friend- 
ship; Zita, thrift; Brigid of Kildare, friendship for 
animals; Margaret of Scotland, —y Genevieve, 
helpfulness; Perpetua, honour; Clare, | oe | and pur- 
ity; Teresa of Avila, obedience ~F » ing under 
ties. 
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THE REIGN OF JESUS 
THROUGH MARY 


By REV. GABRIEL DENIS, S.M.M. 


Translated by 
REV. ANDREW SOMERS, S.M.M. 
A simple explanation of devotion to Mary, based 


on the Treatise of Blessed de Montfort, together 
with a regular prayer book. 


CLOTH, RED EDGES. NET, $0.80. POSTAGE, 3c. 


STRENGTH THROUGH 
PRAYER 


(VoL. Il OF “‘WITH HEART AND MIND*') 


By SISTER HELEN MADELEINE 
S.N.D. DE NAMUR 


A book of precious things to meditate upon for 
the man or woman in a hurry. Just the sort of 
brief readings to make before turning out the 
ight. 


NET, $1.25. POSTAGE, 3c. 


NATURALISM IN 
AMERICAN EDUCATION 
By GEOFFREY O'CONNELL, Px.D. 


PREFACE BY Lou!s J. A. MERCIER, 
Harvard University 


To those engaged in the work of Catholic Educa- 
tion, to teachers occupied with the problems of 
the public schools, and to parents who are con- 
2ern about the aims and methods of current 
this will prove an invaluable 
guide. 


NET, $2.75. POSTAGE, 3c. 


1792 Benziger Brothers 1938 


New York, 26-28 gg Place (One block north of 
Barclay St.); Boston, hauncy St.; Cincinnati, 
429 Main St.; Chicago, 205-207 W. ie a~ St.; 
San Francisco, 758 fo, 2 St. (Next door to St. 

Patrick's Church). 


BOOKS 


BOUND AND REPAIRED 
FOR PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


CHAS. W. FREDD 


KINGSTON PENNSYLVANIA 


Certified Library Bindery 


Crort, ALoysius. Twenty-one saints. Milwaukee, 
Bruce, 1937. 151 p. $1.50. 
Dedicated to all Catholic boys, wi the respect due 
the “younger brothers of the saints’. Stories of brave 
men. Among the selm, omas 
More, and Paul the Apostle. The illustrations are 
fitting; especially thrilling is the one which shows 
Francis de Sales, excellent fencer, successfully defend. 
ing himself against ruffians who attack him at night. 


Faryeon, Eveanor. Ten saints. Illustrations by 
Helen Sewell. New York, Oxford, 1936. 124 p. 


2.50. 
$ Saints Christopher, Martin, Dorothea, Bridget, Patrick, 
Hubert, Giles, Simeon Sayiees, Nicholas, and Francis. 


There are ten full page five-color illustrations. 


Menzies, Lucy. A book of saints for the young 
. . . as depicted by the great masters. Boston, 
The — Society of America, 1923. 48 plus 
48 p. Pp: (1939). $2.50. 

2 autiful colored plates, with short sketches 
of the lives of the saints depicted, and a biographical 
note about each artist represent re are twenty- 
eight reproductions in volume. 


Daisy Harwoop. Sunshine and saints. 
Illustrated by Da Osimo. New York, Kenedy, 
1935. 181 p. $1.50. 


Ten well-known saints are introduced to us in their 
native cities, and the illustrations are a some signifi- 
cant incident in each saint’s life. These are the ten 
saints: Francis of Assisi, Francis de Sales, Catherine 
of Siena, Joan of Arc, Philip Neri, Teresa of Avila 
the Little Flower, Vincent de Paul, Isaac Jogues, and 
Bernadette of Lourdes. 


WinnHaM, Joan. Six o'clock saints. [Illustra- 
tions by Marigold Hunt. New York, Sheed and 
Ward, 1934. 107 p. $1.25. 


Written with the object of making children familiar 
with the saints as ordinary people to whom interesting 
things have happened. Joan Windham is not pri- 
marily an author: she is a physiotherapist; after her 
first book came out she received so many comme 
t letters that she was encouraged to write more. 
Six o'clock saints contains: A legend of the flight 
into Egypt; stories of Saints Longinus, Christopher, 
Nicholas, Brigid, Columba, Francis of Assisi, Eliza- 
of Hungary, Hugh of Lincoln, Teresa of Avila, 
Aloysius Gonzaga, Bernadette, Michael, and also of 
Barnabas of Compiegne and Anne de Guigne. 


ore saints for six o'clock. 
M t ’clock 


Winpuam, Joan. 
New 


Illustrations and verses by Marigold Hunt. 
York, Sheed and Ward, 1937. vii, 110 p. $1.75. 
Those written about in this volume are: iomas the 
Apostle, Lawrence, Dorothy, Barbara, Phocas, George, 
Helen, Gregory the Great, Winefride, Wenceslaus, 
Henry, Margaret, Herman Joseph, Anthony, John of 
Nepomuk, Frances, Joan, an ose. © verses as 
well as the drawings are delightful. 
Not only little children love the Six o'clock books; 
they are sought after by many who consider them- 
selves entirely too old to be called children any more. 


WinpHam, Joan. Saints by request. Illustrated 
by Marigold Hunt. New York, Sheed and 
Ward, 1937. 125 p. $1.50. 


Some children indignantly demanded to know why 
their own name-saints were not included in either of 
Six o'clock books, so this k was written for 

em. A name-sake of St. Andrew wrote that ¢ 
= o'clock books were his “favorite books’. Another 
child said, “My sister is jellus because her saint 
isn’t in’’. 

The Benedictine raven, St. Andrew’s cross, and St. 
Raymond’s sail-cloak figure in the illustrations. The 
saints requested were: Andrew, Philomena, Ursula, 
Cecilia, Adrian, Paul, Martin, Julia, Benedict, Ber. 
Raymond, Catherine, Charles, and 

tard. 


Book Reviews 


tribution and status of libraries in the United 
States. By Louis R. Wilson. Chicago, American 
Library Association and the University of Chicago 
Press, 1938. Pp. xxiv, 481. $4.00. 


During the past decade we have read a large 
number of books and articles surveying the library 
in particular regions, states, counties, and cities. 
In The geography of reading Dr. Louis Round 
Wilson, Dean of the Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago, analyses previous 
studies and presents 117 tables and 173 figures 
connected by concise prose descriptions in order: 
“(1) to indicate the distribution of libraries; (2) 
to compare this distribution with that of other 
institutions, organizations, and media for the 
communication of ideas bearing a more or less 
direct relationship to library development; (3) to 
discover, if possible, the causes which have 
brought about inequalities in the distribution of 
libraries; (4) to consider the significance to 
America growing out of the existing inequalities; 
and (5) to suggest means which may be employed 
to effect greater equalization of library resources 
throughout the nation”. 


The result of Dr. Wilson’s exhaustive study is 
a clear and extremely objective presentation of 
wide variations of library distribution and use 
throughout the United States. The book abounds 
in important summaries such as the following 
inventory of public libraries: “On the credit side 
it may be set down that in 1934, 6,235 public 
libraries served population areas in which 77,- 
644,948 people lived. They owned 100,470,215 
volumes and circulated 449,998,845 volumes to 
26,000,000 borrowers. The expenditure for their 
support was $45,855,400, or 37 cents per capita, 
for the entire population, or 59 cents per capita 
for the population actually served. On the debit 
side it appears that approximately 45,000,000 
people, or 37 per cent of the entire population, 
had no public library service. Of these 39,500,000 
lived in rural areas and 5,500,000 in cities. Of the 
45,000,000 without service, approximately one-half 
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lived in the Southeast and Southwest, and ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 were Negroes”. 

The geography of reading is a book to which 
librarians and sociologists must refer frequently. 
We hope that Dr. Wilson and his able staff will 
supplement this volume with another on the 
social significance of reading about which nothing 
definitive has yet been done. 


Vocations in short stories. By Vera Eleanor 
Morgan. Preliminary edition. Chicago, Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1938. Pp. 47. $0.50. 


This list was compiled to provide a key to 
vocational reading of a type particularly attrac- 
tive to high-school students. It includes Ameri- 
can short stories published since 1920, and was 
prepared from a checklist of short story volumes 
made from the annual list appearing in O’Brien’s 
Best short stories with a few additions by the in- 
dexer. Every short story has been read but only 
those are included which give some information 
about the vocation itself, the ethics of the pro- 
fession, or the training for the position. The 
practical situation has always been chosen to the 
exclusion of the unusual. 


The list is wide in range but, as the compiler 
explains, is weak in many lines of work, because 
of a scarcity of good stories explaining conditions 
in such fields. A list of 144 sources consulted is 
followed by the index proper, which is an alpha- 
betical arrangement of occupations with the titles 
of the stories, briefly annotated to present the 
point of view. The pamphlet is concluded with 
a list of books read which yielded no vocational 
material. 


Subject index to high school fiction. By Jeanne 
Van Nostrand. Preliminary edition. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1938. Pp. 67. 
$0.75. 

An excellent bibliography of 476 recent (1930- 
1937) titles in fiction which will serve the librar- 
ian in book selection, cataloging, reference and 
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reading guidance. Part I is a subject index to 
Part II, which is an alphabetical annotated list of 
authors and titles with specific subject interests 
noted for each work. Because of the recency of 
the list it is really a supplement to the Standard 
catalog for high school libraries and to Baker’s 
Guide to historical fiction as well as the Guide to 
best fiction. Grade level is suggested by use of 
the symbols “s” and “j” for senior and junior high 
school respectively. A splendid answer to that 
question—“Have you a good book on... ?” 


Rand McNally Standard atlas of the world. 
New York, Rand McNally & Company, 1938. 
Pp. 382. $3.00. 


Rand McNally Historical atlas of the Holy 
Land. New York, Rand McNally & Company, 
1938. Pp. 32. $1.00. 


Maps of the land of Christ; a book of maps of 
Palestine. By Eugene Seraphin, O.F.M., and 
Jerome A. Kelly, O.F.M. Based on “The Life of 
Christ” by Isidore O’Brien, O.F.M. Paterson, 
N. J., St. Anthony Guild, 1938. Pp. 62. $1.50. 


The Standard atlas is an up-to-date collection 
of maps and geographical information which will 
serve home and school libraries equally well. 
Various special tables, e. g., “Places of interest in 
the U. S.”, and good indexes add to its useful- 
ness. Because of its handy quarto size, it ould 
well be placed among circulating books with an 
added copy reserved for the reference shelves. 


In The historical atlas of the Holy Land are 
included over 50 maps, including numerous in- 
sets, covering the Old and New Testament world. 
While there is an index to places in modern 
Palestine, there is none for the other maps which 
omission will hamper location of places men- 
tioned in the Bible. 


In the Rand McNally Historical atlas Palestine 
is presented at various historical periods; in Maps 
of the land of Christ the stress is placed upon 
travels and events in the life of Christ, with an 
accompanying prose outline of the journeys and 
distances traveled and the facts and events con- 
nected with each journey. Part II provides an 
outline to the miracles, parables, similitudes, etc., 
referring to the place of occurrence, Gospel pas- 
sage and the section in O’Brien’s Life of Christ, 
where a full description appears. A fine “Index 
to the Book of Maps” concludes a well-planned 
volume that will prove indispensable to students 
of a life of Christ. 
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Old Testament plays. National Service Bureau, 
Federal Theatre Project, 1697 Broadway, New 
York City, 1938. Pp. 50. $0.25. 

New Testament plays. National Service Bureau. 
1938. Pp. 80. $0.25. 

A Christmas carol. By Charles Dickens, 
Adapted for marionettes, by Herbert H. Henry 
and Leslie Willard. National Service Bureau, 
1938. Pp. 43. $0.20 

Holy Night. A miracle play in three scenes, by 
Gregorio Martinez Sierra. Adapted for marion- 
ettes, by Virginia Berry. National Service Bureau, 
1938. Pp. 24. $0.20. 

Easter plays: Biblical dramas, Modern dramas, 
Service programs, for churches and schools. Na- 


tional Service Bureau, 1937. Pp. 84. $0.25. 


Irish plays. National Service Bureau, 1938. Pp. 
110. $0.25. 

With the exception of A Christmas carol and 
Holy night, which contain the complete text of 
plays for marionettes, these mimeographed lists 
are limited to descriptions of plays, giving for 
each short descriptive notes of content, produc- 
tion notes as to type of play, cast required, num- 
ber and kind of sets, playing time, costumes, 
source of the MS. or printed volume, and royalty 
fees. We regret the lack of indexes which are 
very much needed. 


Helping the reader toward self-education. John 
Chancellor, Miriam D. Tompkins, Hazel I. Med- 
way. Chicago, American Library Association, 
1938. Pp. xv, 111. $1.25. 

John Chancellor, active enthusiast of adult edu- 
cation, advocates that the library has a natural 
opportunity of playing a significant role in this 
field. It is a logical center for the distribution 
of reading material to the community and con 
trols the “pivotal factor”, books—out from which 
pour currents of educational information directed 
informally by trained librarians into individualized 
courses for patrons who voluntarily seek guid- 
ance. Any library, regardless of size, having a 
trained staff, has potential qualifications of be 
coming an important agent in “helping the reader 
toward self-education”. Nothing new need be 
added in the way of material essentials; simply 
refocus professional attitudes and already “exist- 
ing facilities”. A survey made of adult education 
in action—“the day to day practice” of advisory 
service now functioning, the problems entailed, 

(Concluded on page 144) 
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New Books and Periodicals 


BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 


Pro Parvuutis Book CLuB 
December-January 
Boys, 10-14. Rosmvson, W. R. Book of Bible 


animals. Harper. $1.75. 
A tremendous, breath-taking book. Paraphrased 
from the Bible. Magnificent pictures that convey 
a sense of the stupendous magnitude of Creation. 


Girls, 10-14. THompson, BLANCHE. Girls— 
more silver pennies. Macmillan. $1.25. 
Charming, utterly lovely compilation of verse for 
young people. Modern. 
Younger Children. Carey, GraHaM. The 
tails book. Sheed & Ward. $2.00. 
Pure St. Thomas for the little folks. A grand 
book with grand pictures. 
CatHotic Book CLus 
December, 1938. 


Bettoc, Hitarme. Louis XIV. Harper. $3.75. 
Combines a biography with a study of monarchy. 


REFERENCE 


The 1939 Franciscan almanac. Thirty-third year 
of publication. St. Anthony’s Guild. $0.75., 
plus 15 cents postage. 

Annual yearbook of Catholic and secular information 
which should be the first book purchased in 1939. 
Includes news events to the middle of December, 1938. 
There are many new features in the 1939 volume 
which supplement previous volumes. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Gmson, ETmENNE. Reason and revelation in the 
Middle Ages. Scribner. $1.50. 
The 1937 Richards Lectures in the University of Vir- 
ginia. Contents: The primacy of faith. The primacy 
of reason. The harmony of reason and revelation. 
Jacques. True humanism. Scribner. 
$3.50. 
Outlines a true Christian social order based on the 
philosophy of St. Thomas. Needs an index badly. 


RELIGION 


Brersaum, ATHANasIUS, O.F.M. Our Blessed Lady. 
A series of meditations on the Angelus, the 
Litany and the mysteries of the Rosary. Pre- 
pared and arranged by Fr. Kilian J. Hennrich, 
O.M.Cap. St. Anthony Guild Press. $1.00. 

“The second volume in the series of meditations se- 
lected from the large work, Mit Gort."’ The first 
volume was Retreats ($1.00). 

BrersauM, ATHANasIUs, O.F.M. “ ... Seeking 
only God.” A call to _—~ to the interior 
life. American edition, by Bruno Hagspiel, S. 
V.D. St. Anthony Guild Press. $1.00. 

Meditations addressed to priests. 
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LITERATURE 


CHESTERTON, KerrH. The coloured 
lands. Illustrated by the author. Sheed and 
Ward. $3.00. 


A collection of unpublished fairy tales, humorous 
verse, and essays, edited with an introduction by 
Maisie Ward. The illustrations, many of which are 
in color, are by G. K. C. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Day, DorotHy. From Union Square to Rome. 
Silver Spring, Md., Preservation of the Faith 
Press. $1.50. 

Autobiography of the founder of The Catholic Worker. 
¢ narrative ends with t conversion from Com- 
munism in December, 1927. 


MAYNarRD, THEODORE. The world I saw. Bruce. 


$3.00. 
Divided between experiences abroad (India and Eng- 
land) and the United States, this autobiography is a 
revelation into the field of twentieth century litera- 
ture. Because the author is a convert, it will have 
religious as well as literary interest. Lacks an index. 


SPEAIGHT, Ropert. St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
Putnam. $2.50. 


Biography by the actor who played the leading role in 
liot’s Murder in the cathedral. 


JUVENILE 


Ruane, M. H. My Father’s house. An alphabet 
of the Church. Verses by M. H. Ruane. Draw- 
— by Janet Robson. St. Anthony Guild Press. 

75 


Excellent three-color illustrations accompany the verses. 
¢ artist wi remembered for her previous work 


in Kirby's A dream of Christmas Eve (1937). 


VOLUME 1, NO. 1 


Telling Facts Concerning Communism is a 
new periodical issued by the Facts Publishing 
Company, 128 E. Tenth Street, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, of which Rev. Louis A. Gates is director. 
The annual subscription price is 50 cents with 
reductions for orders in quantities of 50 or more 
copies. “The editors of this magazine feel that 
Communist influence in the United States is 
reaching alarming proportions and that truthful, 
accurate and unbiased information in regard to 
Communism must be gotten to the schools, the 
churches, and to every citizen.” 


Telling Facts is intended to prove that Com- 
munism in the United States is directly linked 
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with the Communist International. In particular 
it will describe the methods and organization of 
the American Communist Party. 


The Review on Politics is a new quarterly, 
issued by the University of Notre Dame. The 
first number appeared in January, 1939, with the 
following articles: “Integral Humanism and the 
Crisis of Modern Times” by Jacques Maritain; 
“The Deification of the State” by C. J. Friedrich; 
“The Rise and Fall of Proletarian Utopias” by 
Goetz Briefs; “Parties and the Common Good” 
by Mortimer Adler; “Bureaucracy and Consulta- 
tion” by Fritz Marx. There is a distinguished 
board of editors, drawn from the leading uni- 
versities of Europe, Canada and the United States, 
which insures continuance of The Review on the 
same level as the opening issue. We would sug- 
gest an improvement in the quality of the paper 
which is a decided contrast to the importance of 
the content. Subscription rate is $2.50. 


* 


Pamphlet Notes will be a monthly mimeo- 
graphed publication, edited by Eugene P. Will- 
ging of the University of Scranton, designed to 
serve as a guide to pamphlet rack-tenders by 
listing all new Catholic pamphlets as issued 
(thus serving as a monthly supplement to The 
Index to American Catholic Pamphlets), includ- 
ing a monthly calendar of liturgical feasts and 
noting titles suitable for display, and acting as a 
clearing-house for discussion of pamphlet prob- 
lems met by rack-tenders, pastors, publishers, 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine and Bureau 
of Information directors, and librarians. The 
subscription price of $1.00 per year includes a 
copy of the annual Supplement to the Index. 


“The need is not for more commentaries on 
commentaries, nor for further accumulation of 
mere facts, but for a clear and accurate examina- 
tion of contemporary sources now accessible in 
many of the great libraries. When I went to the 
Library of Congress for a copy of the only reliable 
contemporary life of King Philip II, which, as 
Professor Merriman says, is so indispensable that 
the historian must have it constantly at his side, 
I found the leaves of the third volume uncut 
after their fifty-four years of dignified seclusion, 
and there was no copy of the fourth volume. I 
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had a similar experience at the Yale University 
Library when preparing a life of Isabella; I was 
the first to cut the leaves of the second volume 
of Bernaldez’ Histéria de los reyes catdlicos, 
though the library stamp showed that it had been 
there for thirty-one years.” W. T. Walsh in his 
Philip II, page 727, Sheed and Ward, 1937. 


The Washington Public Library has just issued 
a reading list entitled Books on Catholic Subjects 
Chiefly by Catholic Authors Published 1930-1938, 
About 200 titles are arranged in classified order 
without annotations. 


* # 


From Henry W. Stephan, whose advertisement 
appears in the November, 1938, issue, comes a 
check list of Recommended Periodicals for Cath- 
olic Readers. Copies may be had upon applica 
tion. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

(Concluded from page 142) 

from professional preliminary procedures to list 
making for individuals, resulted in this book. 
Composite questions and answers cover all phases 
of effective reader guidance—what to do, for 
whom, and to what extent. 


In Part II Miriam Tompkins recommends foun- 
dational study before beginning the service that 
the adviser may understand just what adult edu- 
cation is, what the job demands of her and of the 
library. The bibliography which follows is a 
reading course for background. 


In Part III Hazel I. Medway discusses a primary 
requisite—understanding the reader, and suggests 
methods to approach a “sympathetic interest in 
people”. As reading good literary novels of char 
acter delineation is one way of gaining insight 
to interpret types, Miss Medway has compiled a 
classified list. 


In Part IV John Chancellor ends the discussion 
for the present, outlining the standards which 
have been set forth for judging the readability of 
a book. It is a weighty problem for which no 
perfect measurement test has as yet been devised. 
He offers simple directions and adds a list of 
books for further study. 
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